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episodes, it more resembles the Iliad. There are many gra-
phic passages in both the Ramayana and Mahabharata
which, for beauty of description cannot be surpassed by
anything in Homer. It should be observed, moreover, that
the diction of the Indian Epics is more polished, regular,
and cultivated, and the language altogether in a more
advanced stage of development than that of Homer. This,
of course, tells to the disadvantage of the style on the side
of nervous force and vigour; and it must be admitted that
in the Sanskrit poems there is a great redundance of
epithets, too liberal a use of metaphor, simile and
hyperbole, and far too much repetition, amplification, and
prolixity.
In fact, the European who wishes to estimate rightly
the Indian Epics, must be prepared not to judge them
exclusively from his own point of view. He should bear
in mind that to satisfy the ordinary Oriental taste, poetry
requires to be seasoned with exaggeration.
Again, an Occidental student's appreciation of many
passages will depend upon his familiarity with Indian
mythology, as well as Oriental customs, scenery, and even
the characteristic idiosyncrasies of the animal creation in
the East. Most of the similes in Hindu Epic poetry are
taken from the habits and notions of Asiatic animals,
such as elephants and tigers or from peculiarities in the
aspect of Indian plants and natural objects. Then, as to
the description of scenery in which Hindu poets are
certainly more graphic and picturesque than either Greek
gfot Latin, the whole appearance of external nature in the
East, the exuberance of vegetation, the profusion of trees
and fruits and flowers, the glare of burning skies, the
freshness of the rainy season, the fury of storms, the